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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Indeperident, 


EASTER LILIES. 
BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


Tue Lord is risen! From outthe garden tomb, 
Set amid lilies’ fair and fragrant bloom, 

The Conqueror, triumphant from the dead, 
Bright and serene, uplifts his royal head. 





Scent of his garments’ spicery and balm 
Distills through all the garden. Pure and calm, 
His loving glance, emerging from the tomb, 
Rests on the lilies, hallowing all their bloom. 


Glad shines the golden sun on Easter Day! 
A healing beam gilds earth with brightest ray. 
Amid the lilies Christ hath second birth; 

A risen Lord is here revealed to earth. 


First fruit of them that sleep! Oh! mighty 
Lord, 

Forever be thy holy name adored !° 

Hope of the world! Oh! conqueror over 
death, 

Shed o’er our souls the lilies’ odorous breath ; 


That, with pure heart and spotless hand, we 
may 

Lift up to thee our songs on Easter Day ; 

While in each heart, released from sin’s dark 
tomb, 

The lily of thy holy love may bloom. 

8ST. Louis, Mo. 
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VISITING. 
BY H. 
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It is a trite thing to say that Americans 
do not know anything about the true art of 
visiting. We have been saying so for 
years, and yet nobody mends his ways. 
We shall keep on saying so, very likely, as 
long as the Republic lasts, and matters will 
not be much bettered. But there are some 
abuses that itis a comfort simply to speak 
one’s mind about, even if one knows per- 
fectly well that no good will come of it; and 
this is one of them. There are some unan- 
swerable questions which it is a satisfac- 
tion to keep on asking in the form of ejacu- 
lations, to which nobody is expected to re- 
ply; and this is one of them. Why need the 
American be the only creature under 
Heaven who does not know any easy way 
of having a good time with his neighbors? 
The German picks up his babies, his wife, 
his immediate ancestors, back to the second 
and third generation, if need be, and trudges 
out of an evening to a great garden, where 
there are scores of his friends, also, with 
their babies, wives, grandfathers, and grand- 
mothers. Each buys his own beer and 
cakes; and there they sit till bedtime, talk- 
ing or nodding, as they choose. Nobody is 
under obligation to anybody; nobody is 
responsible for anybody; everybody 
goes home when he is ready; and nobody 
comes unless he likes. If the German 
wants to have an evening festivity at 
home, he will call in fifty of his friends 
with less ceremony than we would make 
for six. He would just as soon trim his 
house with carrot-tops as with anything 
else, so they are green and graceful. He 
will stick a candle in a tin socket.on a win- 
dow-sash to light his path, and pin up a red 
table-cloth for a decoration, if nothing else 
comes to his hand. A potato salad anda 
roast of veal are good enough for a feast 
for him. He keeps every birthday, every 
anniversary day, every holiday, as honestly 
as a religieuse and as heartily as a child, 
The plain, placid, loving German woman 
Wears gowns of no particular fashion; goes 
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where her husband goes; does what he 
does; and adds the unfailing leaven of her 
perpetual content to the everyday cheer of 
their everyday life. They sing together 
and they play together and they go to the 
theater together. They take long pedestri- 
an trips together, father and mother and all 
the babies. They pick up their friends 
along the road; they halt to lunch at friends’ 
houses. Itis not a question of giving and 
taking, of conferring and discharging. It is 
simply a current of. good-fellowship, the 
natural interchange and association of 
people simple-hearted enough to regard all 
neighbors as comrades, and comradeship as 
a necessity of life. 

The Frenchman’s social life is on a 
higher plane. He is elegant, he is artistic; 
but he is forever social. He has in the city 
his open salon, where, without lure of food 
or reward of display, clever women and 
clever men come together and talk. He 
has in the village his fétes, his ceremonials, 
where hundreds of people are merry on 
hundreds of days in the year. Even the 
court asks those whom it desires to honor 
to hunting parties in wild forests and to 
out-of-door sports at rural palaces. To be 
born in France is to be gay. ‘Sunny 
France ” was said not so much of the skies 
as of the people; and there is another say- 
ing which is even more significant: ‘‘ No 
two Frenchmen but are of kin to each 
other.” 

Even the proverbially surly and clumsy 
John Bull is genial and graceful in 
his hospitality. The generous, free-and- 
easy hospitality of the English country 
house has passed into proverbial mention. 
The hunts, the archery meetings, and 
the county balls are all gatherings 
of a social and festive character quite 
beyond anything we have in America; 
and, if the English dinner party be a little 
ponderous and solemn, the English break- 
fast party more than atones for it. 

Why can we do none of these things? Or 
why, attempting to do them, do we so uni- 
formly blunder into heaviness, weariness, 
and general burdensomeness ? There 
must be something radically wrong some- 
where. Everybody can count on his one 
hand—lucky fellow if he did not have fin- 
gers to spare—the houses he knows into 
which it is a real and unalloyed pleasure to 
go for an evening or for a week; the people 
he knows whom it is a real and unalloyed 
pleasure to ask to his own. And the fault 
does not lessen. As-we grow, on the whole, 
to be a richer and more prosperous people, 
we do not have any better times. Rather the 
contrary. Informality, ready cordiality, 
unostentatious welcome to friends or stran- 
gers—all these are certainly becoming more 
and more uncommon. And the result is 
that among the masses, people of aver- 
age means and average culture, life 
is unwholesomely dull. Everywhere—in 
villages, in towns, in suburbs of cities—one 
hears the complaint that there is ‘‘ nothing 
going on”; or, as it is sometimes most ludi- 
crously phrased, “there is no society at all.” 
The individual families live in a species of 
solitary confinement within the four walls 
of their respective houses; and out of this 
lack of mutual interest and good-fellowship 
grow up all manner of evils, whose real 
root is not suspected. Gossip and gll man- 
ner of uncharitableness tie ie minds 
and on the tongues of »zneh and women who 





comprehend each other’s natures. Stolid 
indifference to pyblic measures, to the pub- 
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only half know each other's lives. and half. 





lic good—this has its very stronghold in the 
selfish seclusion of individuals. A com- 
munity is only a family ona large scale; 
and, really, the unsocial way in which the 
average American community lives is 
almost as absurd and unnatural as it would 
be for the members of one family to shut 
themselves up eachin his ownroom, eating 
solitary meals, going solitary ways to sol- 
—— occupations. 
here are three essentials which must be 

understood and acted on before visits and 
visiting will ever fulfill the ideal of the 
pleasure they ought to be and to give. 
First, nothing must be done for pa- 
rade or show. No matter how rich 
a man may be, if he sets on his dinner-table 
one thing, either to be eaten or to be looked 
at, simply for show, it is a challenge and an 
offense. Of course, nobody is so absurd as 
to maintain that the rich must make dinners 
of herbs because the poor cannot afford 
stalled oxen. A very feast of good things, 
both for the eye and the palate, can be set 
out without any attempt at or any sug- 
gestion of mere parade, mere display. There 
are plenty of ways in which a man may ad- 
vertise his wealth, if he likes, without doing 
it in his hospitality. To do it there, 
or even to seem to do it there, is the very 
essence of vulgarity and real inhospitality. 
To avoid by every possible devise and by 
the utmost tact the bare suggestion that the 
guest is the recipient, and not the conferer 
of favors is the first principle of entertain- 
ing. To ask a man to your house and treat 
him as if he were inspector of wines or tax- 
gatherer on silver is a piece of very coarse 
stupidity ; and to make a very great differ- 
ence between the way you live when you 
are alone and the way you live when you 
have friends under your roof is surely a 
very direct way of injuring one’s own self- 
respect, of casting an unpleasant reflection 
on one’s own personal standard of taste. 

The second essential of the ideal visit 
and visiting is that the host, not the guest, 
set the limit of the visit. There is so very 
false a notion in this country on this point 
that it almost seems as if it must spring out 
of a national lack of directness and sincerity. 
Everybody knows, when he asks a friend to 
his house, how long he wants him to stay. 
There may: be fifty reasons combining to 
make him very glad of a visit three days 
long, and very much“inconvenienced by 
one longer. Honest ‘people ought to find 
no difficulty in saying this; and honest peo- 
ple take no offense at hearing it. This does 
away with all possibility of misconstruc- 
tion on either side, with all uncertainties 
as to welcome, with all fears of intrusion. 

A third essential of ideal visits and 
visiting is that there be on the part of the 
host no strained effort to entertain or 
amuse the guest; on the part of the guest 
no expectation of being amused or enter- 
tained. Simply to meet for the interchange 
of good-will and cordiality, the usual cur- 
rent of life going on undisturbed, the 
habits of the family remaining unchanged— 
this is the true social visit. The man who 
knows how to ‘drop in” of an evening, 
draw his chair up to your hearth as if it 
were his own, and fall into the usual even- 
ing routine of the household as if he were 
a member of it—how welcome he always is! 
The man who comes to stay under your 
roof for a season, and who, without being 
intrusive or familiar, makes you feel that 
he is at ‘“‘home” with’ you and is content 
in his usual fashion of occupation—how 
delightful a guest he is, And the houses— 








‘have satisfied itself,” would have “acted 
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ah! how few of them!—into which one can 
go fora day or a week and feel sure that 
the family routine is in no wise altered, the 
family comfort in no wise lessened, but, on 
the contrary, increased by his presence— 
what joy it is to cross their thresholds. 
What good harbors of refuge they are to 
weary wanderers! 

When the world mends its ways in these 
regards, when these essentials are fulfilled, 
the lost art of conversation will revive; 
hospitality will be worthy of its name; and 
householding and homekeeping become, as 
they ought to be, the greatest pleasures a 
man can have, 

EE __ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CRISIS. 





BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D. 





THERE are some things of which we can 
say, ‘‘ the worse the better.” Perhaps we 
can already say it of the Brooklyn Advisory 
Council. Its proceedings have created pro- 
found alarm and reaction. Two things 
seem equally certain: that its mistakes 
were numerous and grave; and that the 
majority of its members, at the time, neither 
intended nor apprehended the evils which 
we deprecate. 

Abundant statements are coming from 
good men and true, who were entaugled 
unawares in those proceedings, and who 
now, more or less, disavow them. It comes, 
from one and another, that there was not 
and could not be full discussion upon the 
various points; it was simply impossible, 
for some who wished it, to get the floor; 
the prevailing sentiment “‘ affected debate,” 
to restraining opposition; in some grave 
matters the members were misled by their 
confidence in experienced leaders, and thus 
certain topics were considered and decided 
against their own judgment; essential 
changes of phraseology were definitely 
promised, which for some reason were not 
made, And the final résult was publicly 
presented without suitable time or oppor- 
tunity to rectify it. One member writes 
that the Council was ruled by such persons 
as —— and —— and —— and ——-; and 
another has stated in print that, while there 
was no dishonest man there, certain ‘‘ very 
able men honestly meant to throw the 
weight of the Council just as far on the side 
of Plymouth Church and its pastor as possi- 
ble”; that ‘“‘they went for that purpose ” 
and “‘were called for that purpose”; and 
the nature and circumstances of the assem- 
bly gave them the opportunity. 

The simple truth is that too many thingy 
were decided in too short a time by too 
many persons, called together on a princi- 
ple of selection quite too one-sided. But 
the evils are none the less to be deprecated. 
They are a burden to be rolled off. The 
comforting aspect of the case is that it was 
so palpably overdone. Already the honored 
moderator is compelled to disclaim the fatal 
permission to drop scandalous persons with- 
out censure and to call for help to work the 
impracticable ‘‘commission,” from those 
who repudiate the whole thing. Another 
eminent member publicly pronounces the 
very case for which the Council framed 
the rule of ‘‘ wise discretion,” in selecting 
charges, to be no case of wise discretion. 

The defense by Professor Dwight (in the 
N. Y.-Tribune) shows how his cause labors. 
His justification for the extraordinary trans- 
gression of the letter-missive in arranging 
for a trial is that the Council “would 
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like a fool and have better stayed at 
home,” had it not taken that unauthorized 
step. A curious confusion of two things: 
first, that Plymouth Church actually ‘ stul- 
tified” the wholé subject when it delib- 
erately omitted that vital pdint from the 
letter-missive; and, sécondly; if he will 
pardon my use of his own comparison, that 
it was a fool's errand to go there on such an 
invitation, That was the reason why some 
did not go. Théy thought the case stulti- 
fied beforehand: Wheri he seeks to find 
some sanction for his anomalous commis- 
sidn in my clear proposal of a regular 
council, to have beer called by Plymouth 
Chutch in accordarice with 4 list of churches 
and a letter-missive; drawn up by disinter- 
ested persons outside, it is certainly a 
singular fruit of the ‘‘ twenty years,” where- 
of he speaks, devoted to ‘‘the interpreta- 
tion of language:” And when he seems to 
maintain that ‘‘ dll courts” are “passive” in 
the same sense as is that extraordinary com- 
mission, he surely forgets that the court 
exists, and is provided with its prosecuting 
officer, appointed and paid on purpose to 
mitke it dctive and aggressive; and it does 
not throw all the burden upon thé witness 
or other private persons, to proceed at their 
own cost; responsibility; and peril: 

It is one of the healthy indications con- 
éerning that Council that many of its mem- 
bets complain that the plain constructions 
of its doings are ‘' misrepresentations.” 
But it can be and has been clearly shown 
that, though it arose from the immatur- 
ity of ‘its deliberations; rather than 
from fixed intention, that Council 
really did—either in its action, orin its de- 
liverances by specific assertion, or by the 
looseness of ifs utterance in view of the spe- 
cific cases aimed at—become chargeable with 
such results as these: (1.) It grievously im- 
paired the ancient meaning of our church 
covenant. (2.) It virtually abrogated 
church discipline. (3.) It set aside the rights 
of churchmembers to a fair trial, (4.) It 
substantially reversed the sound deliverances 
of a former council on the same issue of 
the same church. (5.) It practically resist- 
ed the rights of admonition in sister 
churches. (6.) It substituted illegitimate 
for legitimate methods of investigation. 
(7.) It ‘‘ removed the ancient landmark ” of 
the letter-missive, egregiously transcending 
its own charter and constitution. (8.) It 
openly set aside and discredited before the 
world the time-honored methods of the Con- 
gregational system. 

These things have been elsewhere sufli- 
ciently shown by myself and others. Let 
me add a little more in detail on two other 
points: (9.) The Council specifically abro- 
rogated the standing practice, the com- 
mon law of mutual councils. It  as- 
serted ‘the right” of Plymouth Church 
to object to Mrs. Moulton’s selection 
of churches; affirmed that it ‘‘ had not lost 
the opportunity ” of objecting at the time 
when the objections were communicated; 
and, though with some Delphic hesitancy, 
declared it ‘‘ very desirable,” ‘if not almost 
essential,” ‘‘that ali the churches called 
should have the confidence of both parties 
in respect to impartiality.” Now, passing 
by the faintness of the utterance to its real 
significance in the presence of the facts, 
this is a virtual assertion of the right of 
unlimited objection on the part of a church 
to any member of a mutual council pro- 
posed by the person requesting the council, 
and apparently at any stage of the prelim- 
inary arrangements. This, so faras I am 
aware, is wholly a novel principle, and as dan- 
gerous as novel. I cannot find that in the 
most exciting circumstances of all our his- 
tory such a claim has ever been enforced 
or even asserted, Certainly in that most 
famous Dorchester controversy of Dr, Cod- 


man the two parties to the first council sep-. 


arately designated each six churches unhin- 
dered; and in the second council they each 
separately chose four churches and jointly 
selected (by agreement) only the ninth. 
So in the almost equally famous Fitchburg 
mutual councils of Dr. Worcester the same 
course was mainiained. Undoubtedly it is 
*‘ desirable” to have all the churches equal. 
ly acceptable to both parties, as it would be 
still more desirable to have no parties at all, 
But to say or imply that it is ‘‘ essential” is 
to set up a principle which, it is believed, 
never has nor would have been accepted or 
admitted in the whole history of the denom- 
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ination. For it isa principle that, in the 
broad and loose form in which the Advisory 
| Council left it, might absolutely frustrate 
any mutual council; wher seemingly 
granted; The powerful majority has only. 
to say of every church s ly proposed 
by the solitary and lielpless it , even 
after that church las Been ‘no of the 
selection, ‘‘We challetige it as ad “ 
and he finds himself im the hands of a one- 
sided’ counéil; or; ff he uses the same 
“right” of objection, no coungil.can be 
called: The principle, if carried out, either 
works complete church tyranny or ecclesias- 

tical chaos. The ancient and settled method 
of permitting each party to nominate; un- 
hindered, one-half the council: from such 
churches as he may suppose will vigilantly 
guard his rights—so long as he chooses from 
those churches that are in regular fellow- 
ship in our communion—as it is the historic 
method, so it is the only sound one; and, 
though it has some liabilities, yet works 
well in practice; guards carefully the rights 
of both parties, and almost never fails to 
reach equitable and satisfactory results. No 
other principle can be substituted for it 

The individual cannot be deprived of his 
right, except so far as he voluntarily con- 
sents to waive it: And so long as our 
churches are kept pure no serious abuse 
can come by it. At all events, it has been 
our settled common law. 

One other point (9) should be mentioned 
still more distinctly: the remarkable pro- 
visions made by the Advisory Council to 
cut off redress for its own extraordinary 
action. By improperly bringing in the 
Andover letter and advising against it, the 
Council hastened to anticipate and extin- 
guish beforehand the action of all the other 
three thousand churches. Moreover, when 
providing its own ecccentric ‘‘ commission,” 
it took express pains to say that this was 
done to ‘‘protect Plymouth Church from 
future vexatious proceedings.” And it also 
undertook to restrict this singular creation 
and finality of its own to the period of 
‘‘sixty days,” first proposed as thirty. 

In view of all these remarkable pro- 
cedures, one might almost say that the ac- 
tion of this Council was a grand though 
unintentional coup d'état, a reversal of nearly 
all the chief principles of our church con- 
stitution and polity. It was binding us 
with more than ‘‘seven new ropes” and 
‘‘green withes,” that are destined to be 
‘broken as a thread of tow.” Our churches 
cannot accept them, but by ceasing to be 
what they have been and what, by the 
grace of God, they will continue to be. 
And, while this singular action must now 
pass into history, it will be as a beacon-light 
on a reef of rocks, The seeming endanger- 
ment of our polity, by rousing a timely re- 
sistance, may prove its salvation, The gun 
that was loaded tothe muzzle has burst in 
the discharge. We profoundly honor the 
men and resolutely reject their measures, 


For what was the real issue of all these 
innovations and revolutions? Why all this 
reversal of our fundamental polity? What 
mighty object called for these costly 
sacrifices? It was done, however un- 
intentionally, to screen from a fair, 
full, and satisfactory investigation a 
minister of the Gospel, who, however 
eminent, eloquent, and excellent, when he 
walks forth among his countrymen, is prob- 
ably viewed by every second man he meets, 
whether rightly or wrongly, as lost to 
purity, honor, and truth. Not to shield 
him from hasty and unjust condemnation; 
but, I repeat it, to shield him from a fair, 
full, satisfactory investigation. That ts 
all that any person is demanding. And if 
to make this demand is to encounter 
obloquy, so be it. The world and the 
Church shail judge who is right. 

Itis useless to say that he has had that 
satisfactory trial The whole country 
knows that he has not. It knows that in 
the church inquiry some of the supposed 
most important testimony was not taken. 
It knows thatin the civil trial only one 
line of inquiry was followed, and that test- 
imony supposed to be of great import- 
ance could not be admitted. Many per- 
sons also knew that, besides these lines of 
accusation, there are several others, very 
specific and direct, to be explored; diffi- 
cult, no doubt, to the last degree, because of 
the sacred confidences alleged to be con- 





nected with them and the “‘ aching hearts” 
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which; it is averred; strive to hide them 
the dittcyifes and intricaladsgP tie tye 
the difficulties and intri e 


doubtless render it éasy to bluff off inquiry, 


they all the more. dim vely demand the 

| firm, fhordugh, apd skillful probing hand. 
Now, im the e of this - -simple 
protilem—a com; ana tory investi- 


| gution—neither the Church nor the world 
can be defuded By any ee 
ing the independence of the or. 
by any idle allegation that this is a struggle 
of “High Church” and “Low Church,” 
if any mortal knows what, under our 
polity, those phrases mean. They say: 
Cease this babble. The one simple question 
is: Will you either stop this slander or 
punish this crime ? 

And we may thank God that the issue is 
just such as itis. Here is no question of 
abstruse theology nor metaphysital subtlety. 
It is neither more nor less than the fore- 
most question of fundamental morals: It 
involves nothing less than the purity of the 
ministry and the sanctity of Christian 
homes. If there must come the threatened 
divisions (ds there must not), we are ready 
to divide just there. 

No doubt it is a most difficult thing to 
push this process, should the most popular 
preacher in the country, backed by an im- 
mense and wealthy church, and with ad- 
herents in every village to denounce fair 
inquiry and inquirers, deliberately defy in- 
vestigation. It is a prodigious strain and 
even crisis of Congregationalism. It would 
strain any system of church government. 
But Puritan Congregationalism will stand 
it and will be the stronger for the strain. If 
it cannot meet such a grand moral issue as 
this, then let it beg pardon for having been 
born. 

I have no doubt that all the essential and 
ascertainable facts of this sad affair must 
yet be laid before a Congregational council, 
whether in the direct trial of Mr. Beecher 
or in dealing with his church for the tolera- 
tion of his alleged misconduct. And I 
have no doubt that this is the only course 
even to save him. He must be positively 
cleared, or he must abide the fate that is 
slowly and surely shutting round him; 
for it seems generally conceded that, 
when we omit all consideration of 
the person and look merely at the pres- 
ent aspect of the facts and tendency of 
opinion, the cloud over him grows darker, 
rather than brighter. A great number of 
persons are now saying: ‘‘1 shall hold him 
innocent till he is proved guilty, or until a 
fair and complete investigation is finally 
refused or evaded, and no longer.” 

And, when one considers it, here is a 
most singular thing—that the whole coun- 
try is agitated and the press is for months 
teeming with discussions over a mere ques- 
tion of fact; and yet all this time that fact 
is not tested by the simple, obvious, and 
only method of investigating the whole ev:- 
dence. 

The plain way out of this war of words 
might have been for Plymouth Church 
frankly to accept Andover’s proffered help. 
The way now is for Andover, the mother 
of us all, to proceed in due time and by 
regular process to ‘‘find” definitely and 
certainly whether or no there is a scandal 
tolerated there. The Christian world. will 
immediately or gradually accept its ‘‘ find- 
ing,” cnd the tumult will cease. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 
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THE MOODY AND SANKEY CON- 
VENTION. 


“OUR YOUNG MEN—WHAT MORE CAN 
WE DO FOR THEM?” 


BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL, 








Tus question, one of the most important 
that came before the convention of minis- 
ters and laymen called by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey in the interests of aggressive 
Christian work, was one of the subjects 
upon which Mr. Moody might reasonably 
have been expected to speak himself with 
more than his usual earnestness, by all who 
are at all acquainted with his work. In- 
stead of this, with his business tact, he called 
on John Wannamaker, of Philadelphia, 
to open tke discussion, whose wonderful 
business ability, as~ome of the Centennial 
committee of that city has manifested itself 
not only in putting life\into that greatest of 
public enterprises that thas ever in civic 











affairs engaged the attention of our peoplé 


to cement the bonds of our -bought 
Union, but, at the fai ines: 
of the Young Men’ ian sce phe 
paired for its. st 
ng'in the world for ” 
which will be thrown open to ies on 
the anniversary of our national exi ence. 







It is the most fitting emblem of t 
solid basis upon which our free gove 
must Withstand the assaults ‘of in 
ignorance, and guperstition. As might be 
expected, such a speaker could do nothing 
less than to answer this important question 
with an exhortation to the churches to en- 
courage by every means possible the work 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
to watch over and guide them with all the 
wisdom and prudence at their command. 

This is Christian wisdom; which in civil 
affairs would be called real stateemanship, 

for it looks into the foundations of the 
Christian Church and recognizes the neces- 
sity of a practical recognition of ‘the essen: 
tial unity of Christ’s body, by whatever 
nme its different members are called. Mr. 
Moody’s good sense in calling upon him is 
futther demonstrated in the fact that Mr. 
W. isa living example of the advice he 
sought to enforce upon that vast audience 
of the best talent of our land. 

That Mr. Moody did not open this sub- 
ject himself may be further accounted for 
in the fact that the results of his labors, 
added to the faithful seed-sowing of such 
an audience as he had before him, wherever 
he has been, in large cities, has culminated, 
either in aiding a building enterprise for 
Young Men’s Christian Associations al- 
ready begun or in inaugurating one upon a 
firm spiritual and financial basis. The 
spirit of revival is the spirit of union, as 
such facts ahundantly show. I well remem- 
ber the sorrow that filled the hearts of the 
Chicago friends of the Association when 
their commodious building (the first of its 
kind in the world) was the second time re 
duced to ashes, in the great fire of 1871. 

One of the projectors of that enterprise, 
while the ruins were still smoking, wrote to 
afriend at the East concerning the great 
calamity that had fallea upon the city, de- 
claring that ‘‘ those ashes were sown by 
our Heavenly Father, and that, therefore, 
the seed was good.” How has that proph- 
esy¥ been fulfilled in demonstration of the 
proposition herein contained? The burning 
of that building deprived the evangelists of 
their place of holding meetings in Chicago, 
and determined them to go to England 
until it should be rebuilt. The world 
knows the result in the spirit of revival 
that went with and followed them. And 
in the large cities of England and Scotland 
that seed has sprung up in magnificent 
buildings for Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, as the legitimate fruit. 

Those men, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, have at the conclusion of their 
labors in each city held a meeting to test 
the genuineness of results; and the God of 
the 17th chapter of John has met them on 
the platform and crystallized their efforts in 
enduring monuments representing the norm- 
al condition of all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth. New 
York has its building, the second one built 
in America; but this will not hinder some- 
thing of alike character taking place in 
New York. And then most appropriately 
Mr. Moody can speak as one who knows 
whereof he affirms when he shall, through 
another added monument of living wit- 
nesses to the power of the Gospel of Christ 
which he preaches, say to the churches 
of the United States, in the spirit of 
John Wannamaker’s speech: ‘‘ Encour- 
age Young Men’s Christian Associations.” 

Watch over them in love, and thus per- 
petuate the union with which we have 
labored and prayed in the work of saving 
young men. Then shall this centennial 
year be but the harbinger and prelude to 
the millennial years, when ‘‘the govern- 
ment shall be upon His shoulders.” And all 
envyings and strifes shall cease in the un- 
broken harmony of a perfectly saved 
Church, melted into the spirit of our com- 
mon Master. 

For such union in Christian effort let us 
all pray and labor; and then we can “‘ show 
our faith by our works,” in just as many 
buildings as the young men of our country 


may need, that the Universal Church may — 
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exhibit to an unbelieving world that the 
power of Christianity, like leaven, is wnify- 
ig its adherents, and thus destroying one of 
the Devil’s strongest arguments against its 
utility. 

I AM! 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


I WALKED with the sons of the morning, 
I lifted the pillars of light ; 
I bended the arch of the heaven, 
I fashioned the gates of the night ; 
I said to the ocean, Come hither ! 
To the mountains, Be lifted on high ! 
I quickened the earth into action ; 
I set every star in the sky. 





I wrought in the womb of the ages 
Their wonders of marble and gold; 
TI wrote upon Fate’s hidden pages 
When they should their treasures unfold. 
To God in the hour creative 
I said: ‘“ Let us fashion of clay 
A marvel of beauty and wisdom— 
A lord for the night and the day.” 


Then grew from the Godhead the human, 
Man, fitly and gloriously framed ; 

And sprang from his being the woman, 
Great Mother of all living, named, 

Then came to this union confusion, 
Dread, murder, war, famine, and flood ; 

Till sin, with its snare and delusion, 
Demanded the shedding of blood. 


God spake from his splendor eternal. 
1 answered—all Heaven was still: 
‘‘ Send me from the glory supernal, 
Thy mighty decrees to fulfill.’’ 
‘¢Go, Life of my Life,’’ said the Father, 
** As witness to man of the Law. 
I breathed in his nostrils my being ; 
Go, bring me mine own without flaw.” 


Icame! Lo! of me it was written 
In light by the finger of God. 

I bore poor humanity’s burden, 
I suffered the scourge of the rod; 

I hungered, I thirsted, was tempted— 
Dedth-doomed, by the sins of the race, 
Which by mine own thought was created— 

And God hid his merciful face. 


But now ring, O world, with the triumph ! 
And now rise, O world, from the fall ! 
Sing, captive, whose shackles are broken ! 
Shout, centuries, loosed from your thrall ! 
For I hold grim Death at my bidding, 
The grave is my vassal, my slave ; 
I Am in mine. ancient dominion, 
I Am! that am mighty to save. 


—— ee —___ 


“THE CHURCH MAY USE A WISE 
DISCRETION.” 


BY PROF. HENRY COWLES, D.D. 








THESE words are already becoming 
memorable. They bid fair to mark an 
epoch or ‘‘ new departure” in the develop- 
ment of Congregational polity. Even now 
they are so familiar to the ear of the read 
ing public that it is almost superfluous to 
replace them in their niche as the keystone 
in the arch of the new system of polity by 
which grievous scandals in the church may 
be summarily disposed of with the least 
possible trouble or offense. 

‘‘The case may occur that a member 
may openly and notoriously abandon all 
connection with the church, and also be 
charged with a scandalous offense, either by 
public rumor or by specific allegation. In 
such a case, the church may, to avoid a 
greater scandal, use a wise discretion in se- 
lecting the offense on which it shall separate 
him from its fellowship and discharge itself 
from all responsibility for his conduct and 


character.” 

These words—‘“‘ wisdom,” “ discretion ” 
—are among the most charming in our 
tongue. Combined intothe phrase ‘‘a wise 
discretion,” they naturally commend them- 
selves to all Christian people as unexcep- 
tionable—so good, indeed, as in the outset 
to bar off all possible objection. It will 
naturally (perhaps too naturally) be pre- 
sumed that ‘‘wisdom” and ‘‘discretion” 
contemplate none but worthy ends and none 
but worthy means for their attainment. 
For, be it considered, if the end sought be 
unworthy the Christian name, radically 
wrong, then no amount of ‘‘ wise discre- 
tion” can sanctify it. The wiser the dis- 
cretion used for a bad end, the worse. But 
if the ends sought be all right the churches 
will never object to the use of a wise dis- 
cretion for their attainment. 

With no disrespect for the really worthy 
men who counsel] to ‘‘a wise discretion,” 
let us consider the case in point. 

A churchmember is charged with one or 





investigation into these offenses will dis- 
close yet greater scandals in the church. 
The case is troublesome. It threatens the 
peace of the church. Nay, more, it im- 
perils somebody’s fair name, and it, there- 
fore, becomes very desirable that this scan- 
dalous member should disappear from the 
church. In this grave emergency the new 
rule comes in and counsels the ‘use of a 
wise discretion” in selecting some minor 
offense (such as absence from church ordi- 
nances) as the justifying cause, on the 
ground of which his name may be quietly 
dropped from the roll. Thus, peacefully, 
silently, with the dropping of his name, 
there drops into oblivion both this one or 
more grave scandals already charged and 
also the possibility of sundry greater scan- 
dals. The church is exceedingly relieved; 
also he whose reputation was imperiled 
may now be considered safe. Do not such 
valuable results reflect honor upon the “‘ use 
of a wise discretion”? 

This may appear plausible; but is it not a 
merely surface view? Consider. Scandal 
in the Church of Christ is far other and 
more than a misfortune. It represents sin 
—as smoke does fire. Where scandal is 
there is sin. If the scandal is baseless, the 
sin of slander; if otherwise, the sin of dis- 
graceful crime. By the supposition this 
sin is in the Church of Christ. Hence, we 
must raise the question: For what ends does 
the Church exist at all in this sinning 
world? To cover sin, or to cure it? To 
save the fair name of great offenders from 
reproach, or to root out sins by repentance, 
confession, restitution, if this be possible, 
and radical reformation? Surely, there can 
be but one right answer to this alternative 
question. The Church which assumes it to 
lie within her divine commission to shield 
great scandals from exposure and great 
sinners from the utmost moral pressure 
toward repentance, confession, and a better 
life has mistaken her instructions, not to 
say apostatized from her Lord. 

Will it be said that a church scandal ex- 
posed is a fearful calamity; but the drop- 
ping of a great scandal quietly into oblivion 
is a great relief and of the nature of a real 
gain? Indeed, and is this the doctrine of 
God’s Word, and the law of his providences 
and the true intent of church discipline? 
Is it written, He that covereth his sins shall 
prosper? Is it the law of God’s providences 
to drop from human sight great scandals, 
like that of King David and of Peter? 
Does Paul think of church discipline as 
ordained by Christ to weave a thick veil to 
spread over sins such as that incest in the 
Church of Corinth? David’s case was a bad 
one, and, for aught I see, fully in point to 
illustrate our principle, in which remark I 
look only to its relation to the ‘‘use of a 
wise discretion,” and by no means decide 
whether the bottom facts of the Plymouth 
Church scandal are slander or crime. 


Look at the case of David. The scand:l] 
itself was appalling. The rumors that filled 
the air about the sanctuary and the holy 
hill of Zion shocked the elders of Israel and 
made them hang their heads in shame and 
sorrow. Must this matter be searched out 
and exposed? What if the worst we hear 
should prove but too true, and the fact 
should flash out over the whole land, how 
will the pillars of the throne tremble! How 
will the confidence of the nation in their 
great king go down with a fearful crash! 
Is it not possible to avert those evils, which, 
as the case looks now, may come down like 
an avalanche upon the whole nation? Is 
not this the very place to ‘‘use a wise dis- 
cretion” to avert a possible evil so fearful 
as this? 

If the Lord had accepted this policy, he 
might have spared Nathan the painful trial 
of that pointed rebuke. And, besides, there 
would have been no Fifty-first Psalm, and 
no Thirtieth Psalm, and perhaps the Lord 
would have omitted the death-scene of that 
lovely first-born child, and we know not 
how many other sad scenes in the after-life 
of Israel’s king; but, then, David (like Saul 
before him) would have been numbered 
among the hopeless apostates whom, to 
avoid a greater scandal, God omits the 
needful effort to save! Tough as the moral 
surgery may be that deals faithfully with 
great scandals and probes to the depth of 
great sins, it is better far than gangrene and 
death. To our present purpose let it be 
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God sanctions in his Word and employs 
evermore in his providence he has en- 
grafted into the very constitution of the 
Christian Church, and puts it upon his 
recognized people to apply in all church 
discipline and carry out with unflinching 
fidelity to their Master. 

If the case of a second David had ap- 
peared, in which similar scandals had arisen 
from pure slander, there is not the least 
doubt that the Lord would have probed 
that slander to its core and brought down 
some of his hottest thunderbolts upon the 
heads of the guilty. The point I make is 
that God knows no such policy as conceal- 
ment of sin. ‘‘ There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, neither hid that 
shall not be made known.” 

The case of incest at Corinth seems to 
have sought no concealment, but, with un- 
blushing front, rested itself upon the cor- 
rupt sentiments of a rotteri heathenism 
The kind-hearted Paul came down upon it 
almost as if there was no mercy in his soul. 
It was sin, and could not be endured in the 
Christian Church for an hour. No matter 
how strong the guilty man, or how rich, or 
popular, or respectably connected; the 
purity of the Church and the salvation of the 
offender were above every other considera- 
tion. Paul had the happiness of seeing 
these highest ends attained. 

No “‘ discretion ” in administering church 
discipline is ‘‘ wise” at all that aims‘at 
other ends than these. It is a perilous mis- 
take to assume that the suppression of 
scandal is the same thing as the cure of sin. 
The peace of the Church—of the sort that 
lies on the surface—is dearly bought at the 
price of purity. If a great scandal is at 
bottom only a great slander, let the bottom 
facts be brought forth to the sun, and let 
the slanderer be duly convicted and brought 
to repentance for the salvation of his soul. 
On the other hand, if the great scandal is 
really the emanation—the effluvia—of 
loathsome crime, the agencies of God’s 
providence and the fundamental laws of the 
Church of Christ alike demand conviction 
and repentance, as the only alternative to 
moral ruin. 

OBERLIN, O. 
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FAITH AND DOGMA. 





BY PROF. E, V. GERHART, D.D. 





A BROAD line of distinction must be 
drawn between an article of the Christian 
faith and the corresponding formula of 
dogmatic science. What the Church be- 
lieves as a revealed fact is one thing; the 
way and manner in which a Christian 
thinker asserts and adjusts his belief in the 
sphere of scientific thought 1s another. 
The one is given by divine revelation, and 
has no intellectual and scientific conditions; 
the other is not given to man, but is 
wrought out by man, and depends not only 
on revelation, but also on intellectual cul- 
ture, logical reflection, and the prevailing 
status of philosophical speculation. 

The Christian faith does not change. At 
least, there is no variation produced by the 
progress of knowledge and civilization. 
But dogma must change. It changes for 
the better or for the worse, just as sound 
theological thought advances or recedes. 

An article of the Christian faith is an 
historical fact—supernatural and spiritual, 
indeed; but, nevertheless, real and con- 
crete. Confronting the religious side of 
human life, it addresses our spiritual ca- 
pacity and evokes a direct response. The 
response may be affirmative or negative, as 
the spiritual reality may attract the hearts 
of some men, while it repels others. 
Christ bleeding on the cross called forth 
the prayer for mercy from one of the mal 
efactors. The other persisted in reviling Him 
tothe end. The affirmative response is an 
act of faith. 

The faith of the believer does not origin 
ate in reflection. Neither general culture 
nor theological learning can produce it. 
Whilst Christian knowledge is certainly 
favorable to the development and strength 
of personal faith in Jesus Christ; yet mere 
intellectual knowledge of Christian truth 
does not nourish true faith, nor can the 
want of such knowleige diminish its vital- 
ity. John, the illiterate fisherman, had a 
faith in Jesus of Nazareth as true, lively, 
and divine as Saul of Tarsus, the learned 





disciple of the great Gamaliel. Personal 
faith arises directly from the relation of the 
object of faith to the believer. The spirit- 
ual reality which challenges faith can alone 
quicken it. God and man are correlative. 
Man is for God. God is for man. Con- 
fronting the human spirit directly, God 
asserts his presence and authority, authen- 
ticating himself to the heart and conscience. 
As the immediate effect of God’s self-autheti- 
ticating presence; the spirit of man cannot 
but discern God, feel his présence, and 
recognizes his eternal power and godhead: 
Faith is not the child, but the mother of 
theological knowledge. 

This principle is valid respecting the 
common faith of mankind in the exist- 
ence and power of the Divine Being, 
apart from the Christian revelation. But it 
is emphatically true as regards the origin 
and perpetuity of Christian faith. Faith in 
Jesus Christ and his redeeming work is 
awakened in the hearts of men by Christ 
himself apprehending them through the 
agency of his spirit. Whenever the personal 
Christ or any cardinal fact of his life is 
set before the conscience of men, even 
though this be done with only ordinary 
clearness and force, he makes himself felt 
in the depths of the human spirit. And all 
men (if there be any exceptions, they are 
very rare) evince a sense of this presence 
and power of Jesus Christ. They doit by 
acknowledging or rejecting him; and the 
acknowledgment or rejection is decided in 
proportion to the degree of fidelity and 
clearness with which Christ and his uncon- 
ditional claims are, through the Word, pre- 
sented to the heart and conscience. This 
law of our spiritual life conditions the faith 
of the Church. As Christ is the same yes: 
terday and to-day and forever, and as he 
ever manifests his fullness by his Word and 
Spirit, the articles of the Christian faith 
will be substantially the same in every age 
of the world. 

Dogma bears no such relation to the uti. 
changeable Christ. Whilst dogmas pertain 
to the articles of faith, they yet belong to & 
very different sphere. It is the sphere of 
thought and of science. What the Chris: 
tian believes he also seeks to understand: 
Whilst the understanding cannot dictate his 
faith, but his faith must ever assert the 
reality of things spiritual for the under- 
standing, yet, for this reason, he does not 
muzzle thought and reason. On the con- 
trary, the articles of the Christian faith pre- 
sent the most profound and the most diffi: 
cult problems, challenging continuous in- 
vestigation and engaging all the powers of 
the human mind. No historical facts ever 
challenged the intellectual capacity of men 
with such mighty power as the birth and 
ministry, the death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth, 


Thought and science, whether dealing 
with things natural or things spiritual, are 
subject to the same conditions. The-ology 
is science no less than ge-ology. ‘The 
science of God revealed in Christ is no less 
science for the reason that it contemplates 
the Former of the earth, rather than the 
earth itself, or the Author and Redeemer of 
man, rather than man’s physical framework. 
But science, whether theological or natural, 
is of slow growth. The fact that theology 
contemplates revealed truth does not super- 
sede or annul its human conditions. The 
verities of Christianity are, indeed, given by 
supernatural revelation. They are not, 
like Uranus, to be discovered, or, like the 
telegraph, to be invented. But natural 
science begins with the same presupposi- 
tion. For geology the earth is something 
given; so also the heavenly bodies for 
astronomy. The stars and the earth are set 
before the senses and the understanding, 
inviting investigation; just as the super- 
natural realities of Christianity, discerned 
by spiritual faith, are things set before the 
mind, inviting rational inquiry and scien- 
tific study. 

As science is the product of thought, its 
beginning, whatever be its object, is com- 
paratively crude. It advances with the 
progress of civilization, It undergoes 
changes, sometimes for the better, some- 
time for the worse, being always in liveliest 
sympathy with the forces and epochs of 
history. Theory succeeds theory. For 
ages intelligent men hold the doctrine that 
the sun revolves around the earth. Then 
this is supplanted by another, that the 
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earth revolves around the sun. But the 
sun shines with equal splendor under both 
theories. Nor do men cease to believe that 
the sun exists, because the one astronomical 
theory contradicts the other. The reason 
for discarding an old theory does not touch 
the ground of belief in the reality of the 
sun. 

The science of Christianity reveals the 
same variations; and for the same reason 
Christian scholars seek to reproduce the 
facts of faith in the sphere of scientific 
thinking. And they have been just as suc- 
cessful, to say the least, as the natural 


scientists of any age. Theology, like 
astronomy, has held and taught some 


errors. Yet, whilst the influence of theo- 
logical error cannot but be prejudicial to 
the progress of the Christian religion, the 
Church of Christ and the faith of the 
Church have, nevertheless, lived on in his- 
tory in spite of all the deficiences of theo- 
logical science. 

That there have been many and great 
changes in dogma, whilst the creed of 
Christendom remains substantially the same, 
is a proposition so fully supported by the 
history of Christianity that there is no room 
for two opinions on the subject. By way 
of illustration, we may take the central fact 
jin the work of redemption—namely, the 
death of Jesus Christ on the cross, That 
Jesus suffered under Pontius Pilate; that he 
was crucified, and died, and was buried— 
this has been from the beginning and still 
is and will ever be an article of the Chris- 
tian faith. That this ignominious death is 
an essential part of the work done by 
Christ, whereby he redeems sinners from the 
guilt and power of sin, is likewise and ever 
has been an article of faith, as held by 
every branch of the Church Catholic. No 
discoveries of science, no progress in 
philosophy and theology, no advance in 
general culture can ever change it. There 
it stands, shining with undiminished power 
in the firmament of religious truth from 
age to age. But when we divert our atten- 
tion from the fact of Christ's death to the 
dogma respecting this fact, we cannot but 
observe a very different attitude. The 
dogma varies with the changes oc- 
curring in the habits of thought 
among Christian scholars; and some 
of the changes are so great that the ac- 
cepted dogma respecting Christ’s death 
as prevailing in one period of history is in 
conflict with the accepted dogma as pre- 
vailing in another. The doctrine of the 
Atonement generally received as true in one 
age is in another age dismissed as unworthy 
of confidence or even of serious considera- 
tion. The Anselmic theory, as taught by 
all the Protestant confessions (Reformed 
and Lutheran), whether of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, was unknown during 
the first thousand years of the history of the 
Church; and, although supported by Thom 
as Aquinas, the greatest scholastic theolo 
gian of the medieval period, did not gain 
commanding influence in the sphere of 
theological science until the Reformation 
enunciated it under a modified form and 
raised it to the position of a cardinal 
element in sound theology. On the other 
hand, the dogmatic conception prevalent 
in the Primitive Church that the atoning 
death of Christ was a transaction with the 
Devil; wherein, by artifice, Satan’s claim 
to sinful men was circumvented and abol- 
ished, a conception wrought out and illus- 
trated by the most scholarly theologians 
of the fourth and _ fifth centuries, is 
now wholly obsolete. Indeed, the prim- 
itive doctrine of the Atonement is in 
modern completely eradicated 
from the consciousness of the Christian 
commun ‘ty that it is no longer even known 
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and that is theological speculation. There 
is a true as well as a false speculation. 
True speculation stands .on the basis of 
the historical faith of the Church; re- 
spects all the earnest efforts and valid results 
of theology in the past; proceeds in the 
spirit of an humble, devout, and docile be- 
liever in Jesus Christ; and aims at develop- 
ing a scientific apprehension of the articles 
of the Christian faith which shall meet 
more perfectly the legitimate demands both 
of enlightened reason and of the Christian 
consciousness. Such speculation is just as 
valid in the department of theology as inde- 
pendent inquiry and new experiments are in 
the field of natural science. And the true 
speculative theologian is just as faithful to 
his Lord and Master when he seeks in the 
right way to advance upon traditional the- 
ories respecting the facts of divine revela- 
tion as Copernicus or Sir Isaac Newton was 
faithful to the vocation of an astronomer 
when, distrustful of the hoary dogmas of 
natural science, they sought, on the basis of 
new observations and by means of new 
processes of thought, to supersede the tradi- 
tional status of astronomy by suggesting and 
establishing a better and more thoroughly 
scientific theory of the heavenly bodies. 
THEO. SEM. OF THE REF. CH., LANCASTER, PA. 





RESURGAM. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR, 





Wuat if the Earth hath seen no Easter Day, 
No white-robed angels splendoring the 
gloom ? - 
What if that stone was never rolled away, 
No place left vacant in the world’s vast tomb ? 
After Golgotha’s agony and shame 
Oh! what, my soul, if Christ rose not again ? 


For sweetest love is slain and none to save, 
Joy turns to ashes even in my grasp; 

My outstretched hand within the open grave 
Bear witness now that there is none to clasp. 

I have been thrall to Love and found it sweet. 

Has it no hope but Death’s eternal sleep ? 


Oh! pale lips broken by this bitter cry ! 
Ob ! eyes of dry despair without a tear ! 
Faith in the vaults of Death sits starrily 
And sings: ‘*The Christ is risen, he is not 
here. 
Come see the place where the Deliverer lay— 
The empty place, that could not hold its prey.” 


For our Redeemer lives, so Love shall live. 
Our fair, sweet hopes are heirs of earth and 
sky. 
What greater grace or guerdon would we give 
To our Beloved than Immortality ? 
His Word our surety ’mid all doubt and strife: 
‘Tam the Resurrection and the Life ”’ 





STATE CONSCIENCE TOWARD GOD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tne advocates of religious instruction 
and worship in the public school, whether 
by the simple reading of the Bible, or with 
the addition of other exercises, insist that 
the state ought to have a conscience toward 
God. This conscience should embrace and 
affirm some definite system of religious 
beliefs; and this is the system to be taught 
in the public schools at the general expense. 
Not to have such a conscience and not thus 
to express it makes the state an offender 
against God. The central point of this 
argument is furnished by the word con- 
science, considered as an attribute of the 
state. The conscience in question is that 
of the state and the relation had in view is 
the one which it holds toward God. It is 
not only a state conscience, but it is a state 
conscience toward God. The duty to God 
which in this case it imposes is that of 
religious instruction and worship in the 
public school, organized and governed by 
the state and supported by compulsory 
taxation. Such is the argument. What is 
it worth? 


lu order to answer this question, we need 
in the outset to explain the term conscience 
The term denotes any one or all of the fol 
lowing facts in the constitution and oper 
ations of the human mind. 1. The intuitive 
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4. The moral emotion, either 
of approbation or disapprobation, when 
an act, being done, is regarded as right or 
wrong. 5. The sense of merit or demerit, 
according to the view which the mind 
takes of the act, instinctively disposing 
virtue to expect reward and vice to antici- 
pate punishment. All these facts exist in 
human nature. Universal consciousness 
attests their reality and all languages have 
words for their expression. Whether the 
general term conscience in any particular 
use of it embraces all of them collectively, 
or simply refers to one or more of them, we 
always decide by the connections in which 
it is employed. The facts themselves, 
though intimately related to each other, 
are distinct, and, taken as a whole, they 
constitute an essential part of our moral 
nature. 

The fundamental condition of a con- 
science toward God is some idea of God, of 
what he is, and of our relations to him. 
This idea connects itself naturally with that 
of obligation to him, and with this is asso- 
ciated the direct and authoritative sense of 
duty toward God. Coupled with this is the 
emotion of approval or disapproval, accord- 
ingly as we judge ourselves to be right or 
wrong in this relation. This emotion leads 
to the sense of good or ill desert, as the 
effect of our moral attitude toward the 
Supreme Being. Thus all the elementary 
facts which are comprehensively grouped 
under the generic term conscience appear 
in human consciousness when the subjective 
in man is engaged with the objective in 
God. They are not the fancies of hair- 
splitting metaphysics; but realities, ranking 
among the most important elements of our 
spiritual being. Conscience 7m man is 
always conscience toward God when the lat- 
ter enters the field of vision. God seen and 
thought of brings conscience into action. 
Man in this respect is not a stone ora brute; 
but a moral being, so constructed as to be 
impressed with the idea of God. 

All the facts of conscience, whether they 
relate to God or man, are personal facts, ex- 
isting solely and only in individual minds. 
There may be millions of cousciences, 
either concurrent or divergent in what they 
affirm; yet every one of them belongs to 
some specific person. There is no such 
thing as an impersonal or general con- 
science not analyzable into individual ones. 
Wherever we find a conscience toward God 
there we find a moral being for its home. 
Its individuality is as obvious as our mental 
identity. Dispossessed of this feature, it 
instantly ceases to have any existence. 

The individuals in whom a conscience 
toward God exists may, for the purposes of 
this article, be arranged into two classes— 
the first embracing all persons who are 
simply private citizens, and are, hence, in- 
vested with no official functions in the 
management of government; the second 
embracing the officers of law, or those who 
wield the authority and coercive power of 
government. All persons, in every com- 
munity and under every form of govern- 
ment, belong to one or the other of these 
classes. The body politic is made up of 
rulers and the ruled. 

As to the first class, there is no doubt that 
every member of it ought to have a con- 
science toward God for himself and to act ac- 
cording to its dictates. It is the highest 
authority that can be established in his soul 
for the government of his own conduct. It 
is the supreme law of his inner nature. It 
is, however, quite enough for him to place 
his own actions under the control of his 
own conscience, and leave all others to do 
the same thing. He may approve or con 
demn the conduct of others; he may extend 
or withhold his personal favors according 
to his own sense of duty; he may seek to 
enlighten those whom he deems to be in 
error; he may remonstrate against wrong; 
he may exercise all his powers in the dis- 
cussion of moral and spiritual questions, 
whether in relation to God or man; but he 
has no right to be a trespasser upon the 
sted in others A 
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may lawfully move and beyond which it 
becomes the usurper of other men’s rights, 
claiming for itself prerogatives that do not 
belong to it, 

As to the other class—namely, legal officers, 
who wield the power of the sword and 
whose will in relation to others is clothed 
with the attributes of aw—it is equally clear 
that they are bound to have a conscience 
toward God and to obey its dictates, They 
ought to rule in the conscientious and pious 
fear of God. The fact that they are rulers 
and, as such, possess authority over others 
does not cancel their personal respons bility 
to the King of kings. God’s government 
reaches them as really as it does the 
humblest citizen or subject. 

When, however, the civil ruler under- 
takes to make his conscience toward God a 
law for the regulation of others, defining by 
law what shall be their conscience toward 
God, and thus arming his conscience with 
the coercive powers of his office, then the 
whole question is most materially changed. 
His conscience is then official, and asserts 
and enforces a jurisdiction over the thoughts 
and actions of others in respect to God. It 
is not simply a reasoning conscience; but a 
mandatory one, with the compulsions of 
civil government behind it. It is not an 
apostleship to preach; but a statute to bind. 
It does not deal merely with the duties 
which men owe to each other as members 
of the state; but legislates in respect to 
the duties which they owe to God. This 
sort of conscience in the civil ruler, whether 
Christian or Pagan, Catholic or Protestant, 
is an outrage to individual rights and a 
curse to human society. Such consciences, 
whether right or wrong in the creed they 
aflirm, are always wrong in connecting 
with it their official power. They are the 
consciences of usurpers. 

If, then, the term state, as employed in’ 
the title of this article, simply means the 
people who compose the state and to whom 
it is applied as a class term, and who as in- 
dividuals are subject to the authority of 
civil government, then there can be no 
question whether the state—that is to say, 
the people—viewed as individuals and citi- 
zens, each by himself, should have a con- 
science toward God and faithfully perform 
the duties which it imposes. If the term 
means those who rule in the enactment and 
execution of law, then it is equally clear 
that they ought to have a conscience 
toward God and to be influenced thereby in 
the discharge of all their duties, whether 
ofticial and public or private and personal. 

If, however, the meaning of a state con- 
science toward God be that the general con- 
science of the people, as an aggregate of in. 
dividuals, or that of the civil ruler, or of 
both put together, should be embodied in a 
legal statute, and thus become a law, recog- 
nizing a religious system and providing for 
its enforcement or for its propagation at 
the pub¥ic expense, then, under the some- 
what plausible phraseology of a state con- 
science and of seeming fidelity to God, we 
have a theory as old as religious despotism. 
Such a conscience is simply the long-stand- 
ing heresy of tyrants. It is a conscience 
that carries with it the power of compulsion. 
How far other consciences shall be tolerated 
or whether they shall be tolerated at all is a 
question in regard to which these /ega/ state 
consciences toward God have never been 
safe judges. History gives them a very 
bad reputation. The vicious and evil char- 
acter of their underlying principle is not to 
be sanctified by a pious title. Satan does 
not become an angel of light by wearing an 
angel's garb. 

What kind of a conscience toward God 
shall the state, as a legislating, coercing, 
and taxing power, possess and put into 
practice ? What shall it affirm as true and 
what shall it reject as heresy ? Shall it be 
a Pagan or a Christian, a Catholic or a 
Protestant, a Trinitarian or a Unitarian 
state conscience toward God’ These are 
very vital questions if, on the plea of duty 
to God, we are going to establish an alli 
ance between religion and the civil power 
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to get a Pope, and then persuade some 
cecumenical council to vote that he is in- 
fdllible, and then make him the head of the 
church, and either the light or head of the 
state, or both at the same time. The 
Papacy just fits this theory of a state con- 
science toward God, and the theory just fits 
the Papacy. But for Protestants to adopt 
it, or to use an argument which, if it means 
anything, implies the theory, is to contra- 
dict one of the first principles of their pro- 
fessed faith. State consciences toward 
God, in the sense of connecting with them 
the civil power, ought to be the exclusive 
monopoly of Roman Catholicism. 

In respect to whom shall the state Lave 
this conscience toward God, and how shall 
it express the same? The answer to this 
question given by a certain class of Protest- 
ants, in the discussion of the school ques- 
tion, is this: The state should have a con- 
science toward God in respect to the chdl- 
dren in the public schools, and then express 
the same by providing for religious instruc- 
tion in these schools—not according to the 
Catholic idea of such instruction, but ac- 
cording to the Protestant notion—namely, 
by the reading of King James’s version of 
the Sacred Scriptures, either with or without 
other religious exercises; and that it should 
then tax all the people—Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Infidels alike—to pay 
the expenses. Such is the state conscience 
toward God upon which these Protestants 
insist. The meaning of their proposition is 
that the civil authority of the people, as 
represented by and operating through the 
agency of government, should make their 
conscience toward God the rule of its action 
in the public school. For their kind of con- 
science they claim the preference, and de- 
mand that the state, as a body politic, 
should concede the claim. A Catholic state 
conscience toward God would not be any 
more satisfactory to them than is their con- 
science to a Catholic or a Jew. Let the 
public school, in the matter of religion, be 
what they think it ought to be, and then the 
state is all right, because it agrees with them. 
Let it be what the Catholic desires it to be, 
and then the state is all wrong, because it 
does not agree with them. 

But why limit this state conscience 
toward God to the children and the public 
school? Why not extend its benefits to 
adults, as well as children? Why should 
not the state take charge of the whole busi- 
ness of religious instruction in the com- 
munity—appoint ministers to preach to and 
teach the people, build church-edifices, pre- 
scribe and regulate the forms of worship, 
make religion according to the judgment of 
the state compulsory, and then pay the ex- 
pense out of the public treasury? Why 
stop half way with the work? The argu- 
ment which declares that the state should 
have a conscience toward God, and then 
give expression to it by religious instruction 
and worship in the public scheol, if good 
at all, is good to prove more than those who 
use it are willing to admit. Generalize 
their logic, and, unless they believe in the 
doctrine of church and state, they at once 
abandon it themselves, notwithstanding 
their zeal for it in a particular application. 

There is, however, no reason why the 
state should tax the people to teach a given 
system of religion to children that is not 
just as good to show that it should do the 
same thing in order to teach religion to 
adults. The latter need it as really as the 
former; and, hence, if the business of re- 
ligious teaching belongs to the state, as a 
duty which it owes to God, then it should 
be done ona scale as comprehensive as the 
wants of the people. To confine the effort 
simply to children is to fall very far short 
of its whole duty. Carry out the principle, 
and this state conscience toward God will 
not stop with the public school, but will ex 
tend to the entire people. It need hardly 
' said that this would most radically change 
‘he nature and purposes of our whole system 

! state governments. We do not believe 
that it is the province of the state, as such, 

(lo the work at all, either in the public 
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WHEN soft at eve the mother’s hands have laid 


Her tired nurslings in their couch to sleep, 
Lonely and chill the infants wake and weep, 
Of darkness and its phantom shapes afraid. 


| But when the dawn steals in and melts the 


gloom, 
Sweet through the gloom her gentler voice they 
hear, 
Shaming away their baby doubt and fear, 
Till, with her coming, sunshine fills the room ! 
And when thou goest, beloved, through the 
night 
My soul, all darkling in its restless pain, 
Lies grieving, longing for the morning light. 
But with thy footsteps vanish care and fright. 
I hear thy voice, my heart is brave again ; 
I see thy smile, and lo! the east is bright ! 
— me 


PROPOSED BILL FOR LEGALIZING 
MURDER. 





To THE EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


Tue New York Legislature having com- 
mitted a slight in not appointing me a place 
on the select committee for investigating 
the causes of crime in New York City, I 
herewith send you a report on my own ac- 
count, which may be accepted as a supple- 
ment to that presented by the four honorable 
gentlemen. : 

I earnestly recommend the passage of a 
Bill for Legalizing Murder. 

Now, as many of the arguments which I 
would advance are identical with those 
adopted. by’ the honorable gentlemen of the 
committee, when recommending the license 
of prostitution, I hope to be pardoned if I 
‘inadvertently make use of some of their 
words. 

The fact is, human nature is so con- 
stituted that murder will continue in the 
future, as it has in the past, no matter what 
laws are fulminated against it. The time 
has never been when there was not a law 
against murder, and yet not a day passes 
without instances of this crime in New 
York City. 

This proves that laws of this sort are 
‘dead letters upon the statute-book, and just 
so far a state must lose dignity and self- 
respect. I would remedy all this by mak- 
ing murder, under certain authorized con- 
ditions, right. 

At first thought the suggestion may be 
unwelcome to many sentimental moralists; 
but on serious consideration innumerable 
advantages will be apparent to all. 

First, the established opinion that laws are 
made to check the evil-doer is too old-fash- 
ioned for our progressive age. They should 
be framed to suit and satisfy the evil-doer,and 
thus, by bringing statutes toa sufficiently 
low level, our nation can at last proudly 
boast that it has no law-breakers. I once 
had a teacher who made divers rules for us 
wild boys against jumping out of windows 
in school-hours, breaking benches, firing 
pistols, and similar harmless sports. But, 
when he saw that we persisted in them, he 
prohibited them no longer, made his rules 
to suit us, and gradually the rough boys 
had matters in their own hands. The 
trustees did not appreciate his method of 
government, and soon requested the ped- 
agogue to resign; but had they lived nearer 
the seaboard they would doubtless have 
admired his adaptation and seen that such a 
man had the best possible qualifications for 
an alderman. For when we first gain 
knowledge of any notorious evil, an offense 
to metropolitan order, our method of pro- 
cedure is to issue an edict immediately, 
then to send a police force against it; there- 
by setting the world an example of shining 
virtue in theory. But if we find after a few 
days that the police prefer not to touch the 
trespasser, that it is not congenial to the 
delicate feelings of the average policeman 
to interfere with crime, then we change our 
course and license it, 

A second argument is the advantage 
which would accrue as a matter of conven 
ience. As a general thing, 1 am willing 
that my fellow-beings should live out their 
alloted days, but circumstances occasion 
ally arise When a person comes in our way 
and we have an irrepressible desire to cond 
him to that bourne from whence.” & 
cotere. Ti would be soothing to the con 
eclenes if we had « place to which we could 
resort of seed our vietim, where within pre 
eoribed limit» we could take hie life. and be 
a the same time, by the payment of fees, 
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under the proteetion of, the, pélice. _Espe- 
cially is this desirable when we consider that 
some who have indulged in this pastime of 
life-taking are from most respectable fami- 
lies, some of whose members are pillars of 
church and state. By having the act thus 
sanctioned and regulated, murder by night 
in the open streets would be prevented, 
with all its flaunting details and offensive 
demonstrations. It would be made respect- 
able. Under the law as it now stands 
murder exists ; but no power of localization is 
legitimately given to the police authorities. 

As the third argument, I would note the 
great saving of expense to the state in the 
cost of criminal trials, which would, of 
course, be abolished. This method would 
also cure all cases of emotional insanity. 

Have we not Bible precedent in the ap- 
pointment of six cities of refuge for the 
man-slayer? We need not use the word 
‘‘murder” in plain English, is this would 
be offensive to sensitive ears and might de- 
feat our purpose. ‘‘ Life expulsion,” ‘‘ forci- 
ble excise,” ‘‘compulsory dissolution,” or 
any other phrase which euphemy could 
suggest would answer the end just as well. 
As to terms, the committee would not be 
tenacious. If anybody’s conscience can 
be soothed, his moral doubts assuaged by 
aropping the word ‘“ murder,” and using 
“translation” or ‘‘pilotage of the River 
Styx,” the committee would have no earth- 
ly objection. 

As a crowning argument in favor of 
licensing sudden translations, if the busi- 
ness is placed under governmental and 
medical supervision, the patrons can have 
the satisfaction of feeling that their victims 
are not needlessly tortured or vulgerly 
butchered; but that they are relieved of life 
in first-class style, in a genteel and graceful 
manner, after the most approved methods of 
modern surgery. Our main object is to 
make sin respectable. 

Having begun with one evil, we propose 
to deal thus with others—theft, arson, and 
perhaps robbery—in succession, Ourmotto 
is: The greatest good to the greatest number. 
And, as a great number are pickpockets and 
burglars, we feel that they have their rights; 
and our proud ambition is so to make laws 
that all shall be suited, and then we shall 
have a law-abiding community—that is, laws 
that abide the community. 

When in some happy future we shall 
have in successful force a law licensing de- 
falcation and bribery, then poor Tweed and 
the sorrowing Belknap may lift up their 
heads and walk honored among the sons of 
men. T 

Hoping you will lend your influence to 
my bill, lam 

Yours respectfully, 
(Hon.) 8AuL SMooTHITDEWN. 

GOTHAM, March 18th, 1876. 


Biblical Research. 


TuoveH in the Book of Acts we find only two 
places where an apostle went into Lycia—viz., 
Acts xxi, 1, where Paul on his last return to 
Jerusalem stopped at Patara, the next stop after 
the Island of Rhodes ; and xxvii, 5, where, on 
his voyage to Rome, he came along Cilicia and 
Pamphylia to “‘Myra, a city, of Lycia’’—and 
though we know of no missionary work having 
been done in that country, yet Paul, a native of 
Cilicia, an almost neighboring province of 
Lycia, may have known something of its lan- 
guage (and preached there), as he did of the 
“speech of Lycaonia,” Acts xiv, 11. It is 
known that a number of monuments still exist 
in Lycia inscribed with legends in the old lan 
guage of the country, of a date a little earlier 
than St. Paul. And the Lycian gallery 
in the British Museum is familiar, which 
contains a number of ni®@faments with 
Lycian inscriptions. Though known for a 
long time, this language still, for the most 
part, shares the fate of the Hamath inscriptions, 
in being yet undeciphered. Five bilingual in 
scriptions are known, in Greek and Lycian, con 
sisting of mortuary inscriptions and published 
edicts or decrees, end still the most that ix 
known is the meaning and perhaps the pronun 
ciation of a few words. The Lycian alphabet és 
tolerably well known, for the reason that sev 
eral Greek inecriptiens and words cocur written 
in thie character” And the Lyctap seeme to tx 
dectpherable by the aid of the old Perstan and 
old Wektrian, bat 0 & not quite certain, The 
fret discovers of the Loeten fecrlpttems wae 
the Reglichmen Oockerell, Ginee then the 
travele and works of Chathes Beliows, is 
14) of Dante: Sharpe of Grotelemd, the die | 
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Spratt, Forbes, Texler, Blan, Daniell, Schén- 
born, and Moriz Schmidt have given some 
little light. The changes that the Greek 
underwent in” Lycia are more strange even 
than those in Cyprus. The latest and best 
work on the subject is by J. Savelsberg, Bonn, 
1874, of which only the first part has appeared, 
which treats of the Lycio-Greek inscriptions. 
The Lycian alphabet is pretty well made out, 
and has some striking resemblances in forms of 
the letters to the Cypriote syllabic characters ; 
but scarcely any in power. Some of the letters 
appear to be the same as the Roman, and the 
digamma appears as F, Perhajs we have there 
the original W, with the power of V. Some of 
the common forms of Greek letters are the 
same with rarer forms in Greek inscriptions. 
One of the most remarkable coincidences is the 
letter A, which is identical in form with the 
Cypriote A, both simple A and digammated A— 
i.e, WA—and with some of the Cypriote 
intermediate forms, which seem to show that this 
letter in Cypriote was in some cases used with 
or without the digamma indifferently, as was the 
letter O. The systemof writing appears to be 
alphabetic, strictly, and not syllabic. It would 
be rather premature at present to attempt to 
state the bearing of this language upon the 
other ancient tongues of Asia Minor—especial- 
ly as little or nothing is known about the rest 
of them; but the chance of a recovery of one 
of these languages cannot be unwelcome to 
biblical students. The light on the customs, 
laws, and religion of the ancient Lycians is al- 
ready considerable ; but it is better to await 
further developments. Some analogies to the 
Cypriote already appear in the vocalization of 
the words and the style of writing. The work 
of Fellows on the coins of ancient Lycia is no 
small help. The student can find much of the 
literature of the subject in the Astor Library. 





....The English Palestine Exploration Party 
have accomplished the survey of 380 square 
miles of the Dead Sea Desert, from the line of 
Wady El Taamireh to Wady Seiyal; the work 
being accomplished jn the teeth of storms, in a 
forlorn country, and in great privation and 
weariness. The route the party took differs 
from those of Tristram and Robinson, much 
of it quite dangerous, where a false step 
would have been fatal. The identifications of 
ancient places do not seem to be remarkably 
successful. The descriptions and travel notes 
are better. The survey has since been progress- 
ing through the Plains of Judah and off toward 
the ancient country of the Philistines. Lieut. 
Conder in his reports insists upon the ‘‘ canon”’ 
that the order of list of places mentioned in 
Joshua is a pretty sure indication of their rela- 
tive situation. M. Clermont-Ganneau identifies 
the site of Adullam with ’Aid-el-mia so clearly 
that Lieut. Conder thinks the identified site 
should be “‘accepted.”? Ganneau himself, how- 
ever, thinks there is “‘a high degree of vrai- 
semblance to the identification ; but from that 
to a certainty, such as we have in Gezer, is a 
long step.” The venerable Dr. Titus Tobler 
contributes to the last Statement of the Fund 
several important letters concerning ancient 
Jewish graves, of which he recognizes four 
sorts: 1, the common grave, sunk in the 
floor; 2, the sliding or oven grave, or arect- 
angular sloping place cut in the wall, ex- 
tending six feet horizontally and wide and 
high enough to allowa corpse to be pushed 
in; 3, the shelf or bench grave, being a shelf 
or niche, upon which the coffin (or the corpse) 
was laid; and, 4, the trough grave, which was 
the shelf grave with a trough cut in it, into 
which trough the corpse was laid. Capt, War- 
ren contributes to the Statement a few sugges- 
tions of possible identifications in Philistia. 
Libnah, however, he seems to take pretty cer- 
tainly to be the site of the modern Ibna, which 
lies 170 feet above the level of the sea, ona 
very commanding position on the great road 
along the coast of Palestine, with an ancient 
port attached. Ganneau finds Shaaraim 
(Joshua xv, 33—36) in a ruin Sa’iré, which is 
not marked on any map. The Statement con- 
tains many conjectures, upon more or less 
basis ; among which is one by ‘‘C. W.” “ that 


the ‘ Little Sakhrah,’ now lying at the northern 
end of the Haram enclosure, may possibly be 
the stone which Jacob anointed at Bethel and 
which is supposed to have been placed in the 
Sanctuary of the Temple at Jerusalem.” 


.. Some authorities of the sixteenth century 
show that Fiirst’s rendering of the Ps. xvi, 10 
is no new idea. For example, Tremellius and 
Junius: “ Guda non derelicturus animam meam 
in wepule ro; neque expositurus eum quem benigni- 
tate prosequeris ut videat corruptionem "which 
tollows him half way. And Leo Juda: “ Negue 
oom dewea anunam meam apud wept run, 
neyee pes weitles ul be ne fle us fuus culoal forcaan 
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and you will have 
the best Organ in 


market and at a 
reasonable price. 
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ona 


Fully warranted for 
five years from the 
date of purchase from 
factory. Special in- 
ducements and liberal 
discounts made to 
Churches and Sunday- 


ww 
is 
\ 


(er 


schools, 


Manufactured by 
thee NEW HAVEN 
ORGAN CO., at the 
of William 
- and Bradley Streets, 


ec 


AN \ 


corner 


New Haven, Conn. 


MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed diti of the h, and is greatly superior to 
Calcined and Carbonate of Magnesia. 
It iometiotely 8 and certainly cures DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, 80UR 
STOMACH, and H ACHES rs caused by acidity of the stomach. 
I ghe pleasant oot and milklike smoothness 0: preparation renders it very val- 
Ea uable for infants, req no persuasion to induce them to take it. 
y It positively prevents ‘ood soaring on 2. see stomach, and will act as a jaxative, when 
as directed. It is also iarly ted to females. 
, «, rrects bad taste in the mouth and renders iapure 
es once aoe wal ad ay i will va Lf it of such 
‘or sale by ali 


BEAUTIFY HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
It is the most Durable Paint made. 
the Hanfoomest Paint ma 
o en! Economical Paint in the mark 
the Standard and only Reliable Mixed Paint made. 
t is guaranteed to or to all a a. 
It has received the highest endorsement from t of various secti 


be su 
ca who have used {t in 
the coun’ 
of CAMPLE C A with Testi jals from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 
nished free by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 
For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Grade OY), Bach 
_ Sma 


ohn Street. N. Y¥. 














GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 










ARE MATCHLESS. 
838 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


POPE'S LATHE. 





— =—_ aap, os 


Adapted to the use of Mechanics, Jewelers, Den’ 
ists. Au ateurs or == one on sak 





e bearings are so arran: Set al 
— spe and still keep itin true. Weight couplets 
the, $9.00; Foot Power, $6.00; Scroll Saw Attach- 


men' 
™’ 5 Hi Se. Beston, Mass. 
PO BP eg fo: 6 aie igh ws) ass 


W.& oe DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,’ 
CONN. 


Branch 
and 87 John Anis Ame xeut 
and 197 Lak: 














PURNITURE. 


LARGEST geet IN NEW ENGLAND. 
THE LARGEST 
TSE BE3T - By 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Persons > _ lomemeite 
or office fur- 
niture should ald visit, Our wa —— 
Dy 
have wnoqualed facilities for 
ap | the best articies at 
the lowest prices. Estimates 
f ng a Danks, 
chi lodge-roo ete., 
will be furnished at : at short no- 


“ae AL SAMPLE” 


FM HOLMES &. 60. 


Get the caniotingy Beware of Imitations ! 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE-FITTING penser. 
Cay eee 


stamped : \ 
omen” ny 








ASK FO 


Hartford, Woven W iis 2 Mattress. 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress 2! 
nigra. Wove CT., and co eas Gen ” 





PATENT. ROCKER 


















AND EACH 
A 
PERFECT 
FIT. 


A OERETY —Thomson's rare UNG 
Ca) The: 
an Poel 


THO Wane ¥, 


rters and Patentees for the U. 8. 
wae? ivan HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Ad - by 0 fhe Ganene of Fashion. Sana eee 
chia ot Bonga, Manniaotr red one 





THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





‘(THOM FHL NIXHOLOVAONVW SOVINNVO ANV 


Repository. ee 


$102 $255 sonete 








Secon Betton 
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“THE INDEPENDENT” Pauss, Nos. 31 AND 93 ROSE STREET. 


‘ 





“‘DOMESTIC” PAPER vadinbidi 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acrnts Wantep. “@0 NEW YORK. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
£ et, thirty soph terra ey Fret wing Pattern 


‘ood, to the valnoof 
a ¥ new device jhe ag ange Pow 
= er Drilling attachment, Wre 











mint. Wold by the Bifed tn all Asya 


cts. by kD. 
FG. CO., 38 Sudbury Street, 


Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY Wwooos 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cént stamp for and enl Cata- 
in ee ee i edition jest kewed ergod 


Geo. W. READ & CO. 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of Sth and 6th sts., E. R.,N. ¥- 


cE ENNIAL PRINT PR 
sas Ee eee 


Bia (or aba 








arte 
for amateurs 
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